is said of some lunatic that he believes that he is a pair of pincers; it is
not true, he wants to be a pair of pincers, and everything tends to show
him that he is not, and he hits out at the general refusal, not only on
the part of men but on the part of the whole of creation, to make it
admit that he is such. His limbs themselves contradict him, and he
can find no hold to seize on. Believe me, that form of suffering is no
laughing matter; perhaps it's even the worst of all."

He said goodbye and went on his way towards the door.

"One must admit/' said the Chief Attendant sententious!/, "that
each tune that priest goes by, all the howling maniacs grow quiet. It's
odd. He's got a way with them, one's got to admit it He'd have
been a good attendant."

Isabelle felt comforted by this meeting.

v

When Isabelle and Madame Polant came to the ward of the bedridden,
the visiting hour was coming to an end. There were a few people com-
ing down the stairs, mostly women with empty baskets, drying their
eyes.

"Do you think we shall see poor Pepe again/' said an old woman
with grey hair. " It's the last time, eh?35

"Oh," replied another, "in one way, Mother, it's rather to be hoped
for. It would be a great relief for him, and for everyone else."

"Oh, yes, you're quite right, seeing them end like this..."

Behind the door of the ward a little old man in shirt-tails, his hands
clinging to the door-handle, his eyes fixed on the wooden panel, kept
repeating to himself in a tone of agonizing unhappiness: "Mimi! Mimi!
Mimi!"

At seventy he was like one of those nightmares one has in childhood,
when one dreams that one is lost in a crowd, abandoned by one's
parents.

The Chief Attendant led him away.

"All right, Grandpa," he said, "Mimi'll come back, she'll come on
Thursday. Go on, go back to bed, you don't want to be carried there,
do you?"

And the little old man in the shirt went back to his place.

The bedridden lay in rows along both sides of the ward in white
iron beds, the same kind of beds as may be found in any hospital, the
beds in which women give birth to children., and in which the old fade
gently into the arms of death.

Beside each bed was a little table that was also a locker in which the
patients kept their personal belongings, such belongings as were
allowed; photographs were rare; parcels of acid-drops and biscuits were
more frequent, because it was visiting day. And then there was a
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